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No, XI.—Tue Wars anp Conquests 


IN FRANCE. 


od 


EITHER the royalty nor the people 
of England had ever wholly recon- 
ciled themselves to the loss of their 
dominions in France, which had 
been owing to the vices and follies 
of King John ; nor had the French 
ever moderated their hostility to 
England. These two great neigh- 
bouring countries were nearly 
always ready, or, if not ready, quite 
willing to rush into war with one 
another. There was nothing pecu- 
liar in this. In that warlike, bois- 
terous period, all contiguous states 
were rivals and enemies, engaged 
in almost incessant hostilities. In 
states a neighbour meant a foe. It 
. Was not singly the ambitions and 
passions of the rulers of these 
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states that fed the hostile flames; the feelings, pas- 
sions, antipathies, and supposed interests of the aris- 
tocracy and common people furnished fuel, and 
oftentimes first kindled the fire. Kings and other 
sovereign princes were quite as often driven into war 
by their subjects or vassals, as they were impelied 
towards it by their own wishes; and an unmartial 
ruler was generally regarded with contempt, and could 
rarely secure himself on his own throne. Nor was this 
passion for war and aggression at all limited to countries 
under a monarchical form of government, The Italian 
republics and the other free states of the middle ages, 
in some of which the democratic principle was para- 
mount or largely mixed, were not, in any degree, more 
peaceable or more friendly to their neighbours than 
were the European monarchies of the period. 

Ttalian commonwealths were hardly ever at peace with 
one another. Their hostilities were waged with a fury, 
a blood-thirstiness, and vindictiveness, far exceeding 
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whas was shown lin the. struggles of the great. regal 
states); and the refining and humanizing influences of 
chivalry, properly speaking, flourished only in mere 
northern climates; and) never, extended beyond the 


ps. 

This period of strife and violence is not to be taken 
asa happy or an enviable one, nor are its deeds and 
high achievements to be presented as objects of emula- 
tion and imitation toa more advanced, a more humane, 
and wiser age ; but still it was a phasis through which 
the great European society had to pass ; and such por- 
tions of that society as shone brightest in it—the 
cowntries that most distinguished themselves by feats 
of arms, when arms alone gave distinction—may safely 
and honourably cherish the recollection of those old 
emprises. In the temper of the present day there 
seems less reason to apprehend any revival of the head- 
long passion for war of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. than there -is for apprehending a_ luke- 
warmness or indifference about our old, martial, na- 
tional glories. A slate of perfect peace is not to be 
expected in this world, any more than the perfection 
of human virtue and ‘human happiness. Only an un- 
imaginative perfectibilian who makes this earth his 
be-all and his end-all, and who never Jooks beyond it, 
can entertain the hazy dream that wars and strife will 
cease for ever:among men, So long as men and nations 
ure what. they are, it behoves every people to cherish | 
the military glory of their ancestors, and to. keep upa 
bold and martial bearing. It is a common adage, that 
the best way to secure the blessings of peace is to be 
always ready for war. There is also.a moral security 
in the past history of every great and warlike nation— 
(and no nation ever was or ever will be great that was 
not first warlike), there isa security in, being able. to 
show in the: pages of history the efforts of which their 
country has been capable in all times, and the valour 
their predecessors have displayed on all occasions. 

In the year 1328, being the second year of the reign 
of out! Edward ILl., Charles LV. of France, brother, of 
Isabella.the quecen-meiher of England, departed this 
life. Charles-had no-children, but left Joan his queen 
enceinte. A regency was appointed and the crown was 
keptoin abeyance ; if Joan should be delivered of a son, 
then that infant was to be king; but in due time she 
gave birth to a daughter, and, by aw ancient interpre- 
tation of a portion of the Salique law, aud by the usages 
and precedents of many ages, it was held that no fe- 
male could inherit the throne of France. The infant 
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mother. The young English monarch, however, main- 
tained that, although by the. fundamental. laws. of 
France his mother, as a female, was herself excluded, 
he, as her son, was not... But Philip and all France 
insisted, on the contrary, that.a mother could not trans- 
mit to her children any regal right of which she her- 
self had never, been. possessed, And even if Edwand 
had made out his principle, he would have proved a 
great deal too much, and would have excluded him- 
self as well.as Philip of Valois; for by that very prin- 
ciple the succession rested with the eon of Joan, queen 
of Navarre, who was the daughter of Louis X., the 
eldest brother of Isabella, But such a principle was 
contrary (o the maxims of every country in Europe, 
and repugnant alike to the practice as well in public 
as in private inheritances. The French, moreover, who 
ought to have been the only judges in this case, main- 
tained it to be a fundamental law that no foreigner could 
reign in France, and contended that one of the capital 
objects of their Saliquelaw was, to exclude from the 
throne the husbands and children of the daughters or 
princesses of France, who generally married foreign- 
ers.* The French, were almost unanimous in their 
support of Philip of Valois, The peers of the kingdom 
had voted that the crown ela to him ; the Assem- 

bly of Paris bad deerced the same thing; and the 
States General had confirmed their judgment: and not 
only the whole French. uation, but all Europe, had 
recognised Philip... Edward himself, in the year 1331, 
repeated his. homage to him in a more satisfactory 
manner than on the former occasion; and it was not 
until 1336, that he openly declared that the peers of 
France and the Assembly of Paris, and the States 

General of the kingdom had acted rather like villains 

and robbers than upright judges; aud that he would 

no longer submit to their decision or recegnise Philip 
as king. . Edward, however, repeatedly offered to give 
up, his, own claims, if Philip would abandon the cause 

of the Scots, patriots (who were bravely fighting the 

English for the, preservation of their national inde- 

pendence), and restore some places he had forcibly 

seized in Gascony. Nay, the English king offered to 
contract both a family and a political alliance with the 
de facto French king. But Philip seems to have con- 

sidered his claims to the French crown as too ridicu- 
lous to be worth any sacrifice of honour or breach of 
treaty with the Scots; and he was. not captivated by 

Edward’s proposal of intermarrying their children. 

The French king, who sadly miscs.ieulated his strength, 





daughter of the Jate king was therefore set aside with- 
out-debate or hesitation ; and Philip of Valois, cousin- 


german tothe deceased king, ascended the throne, | 


taking the! title of Philip VI, Our, King, Edward's | 
mother, Isabella, with the state-lawyers of England 
and some foreign )jurists, pretended from the first that 
Edward had ‘a preterable right; in his descent from her 
(isabella); but it was deemed unsafe to press it at the 
tiie; and when |Philip of Valois demanded that the 
King of England should, in his quality of Duke of Aqui- 
taine, go over’ to Franee and do homage to him, 
threatening to dispossess him of all the) continental 
dominions that remained to England if he refused, the 

oung King of England was obliged to comply, though 
be rendered the homage in vague terms, and entered 
his protest against the measure before his own council 
in England, whose national pride was hurt by the ex- 
acted homage, and whe adyised Edward to enter into 
this protest. Putting aside the tneapenity of females, 
Edward certainly was nearer in the French line of suc- 
cession than Philip; of Valois; he was grandson of 
Philip IV.. by his. danghter |Isabella; whereas Philip 
was grandson to the father of that monarch, ara iII., 
by his youngest son Charles of Valois. But Philip 





traced through males, and Edward only through his 


had not only given an asylum to David Bruce, but had 
begun to aid the Scots patriots with ships, arms, and 
money, thus making himself the ally of a power at 
war with Edward. Edward, on his side, had given 
shelter to Robert of Artois, who was descended from 
the royal stock of France, who had married King 
Philip's sister, and who was. believed to have a strong 
party in France. On account of a disputed succession 
to the great fief of Artois, this Robert had. been in- 
volved in a. quarrel, that entailed disgrace on both 
parties, with his brother-in-law King Philip, who 
eventually had driven him into exile and hanged some 
of his adherents. Count Robert was a man of violent 
passions and desperate councils; his rage, against 
the French king was boundless; and it is, said. that, 
before raising him up a formidable rival in the person 
of Edward of England, he had attempted Philip's life 
by spells and witchcrafi, and by the surer agency of 
the assassin’s dagger. He was also eloquent and per- 
suasive, enterprising and brave ; he was skilful ‘alike 
in the cabinet and in the field, few pritices Of the time 
enjoying a higher, military reputation. With ‘such a 
guest, companion, and connsellor, it was next’to jin- 
possible that the young and warlike Edward should 
* Pictorial History of England, 
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long remaiti at peace with France. Yet it was King 
Philip who first threw down the gauntlet. He sent 
imperious Jetters and messages to the royal hero of 
England; he threatened to fall upon Guienne if he did 
not immediately dismiss from his court and country 
that rebel and firebrand Robert of Artois; and soon 
putting his menaces into execution, he marched troops 
into Guienne and there stormed and took some of Ed- 
ward's castles. This roused the English lion. Forth- 
with Edward sent over a commission bearing date the 
7th of October 1337, to the Earl of Brabant and others, 
to demand for him the crown of France as his here- 
ditary and indisputable right. The nation went along 
with the king; the coining war with France was most 
popular with all classes of men; victory was predicted 
and confidently anticipated ; and having obtained sub- 
sidies, tallages, and loans,—having seized the tin in 
Cornwall and Devonshire, and the wool of the year all 
over the kingdom,—having even pawned the jewels of 
the crown, and adopted almost every possible means of 
raising money wherewith to subsidize his allies on the 
continent, Edward sailed from the broad and pleasant 
Orwell in Suffolk, with a respectable ficet, and a fiue 
but not large army; on the 15th of July, 1338. Four 
days after he Janded at Antwerp, where he had secured 
himself a friendly reception. The Earl of Flanders, 
the nomina! sovereign, was bound to his rival king 
Philip ; but the ear] had scarcely a shadow of political 
authority in the country, for the democratic party had 
recently triumphed over the aristocracy, and the in- 
habitants of the great trading and manufacturing cities 
had placed themselves under the government of James 
Von Artaveldt, a brewer of Ghent, who had the art to 
rule that fierce deniocracy, and who was at this mo- 
ment in possession of a more than sovereign authority 
in that rich and populous country. Under this re- 
markable brewer an end was put to iniernal dissen- 
sions; and industry, trade, and prosperity were won- 
derfully on the increase. The King of France was hated 
by the Flemings as the declared eiemy of this state of 
things, and the avowed protector of the expelled or 
humbled nobles; and this hatred was augmented by 
the intermeddling spirit of the French aristocracy, who 
were constantly threatening that they would invade 
the Low Countries, hang the brewer, and restore the 
tarnished honour and the pristine pc of the old, 
proud, and vindictive oligarchy. The Flemings also 
suspected Philip of a covert design to destroy their 
national independence, and annex their country to 
France ; and thus, when Edward courted their plebcian 
alliance, they forgot some old grudges against the 
English, and engaged to assist heart and hand in their 
wars, Edward's other allies were the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the Dukes. of Brabant and Gueldres, the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, the Maryuis of Juliers, the Counts 
of Hainault and Namur, the Lords of Fauquemont and 
Bacquen, and some others, who, for certain subsidies, 
engaged to furnish troops. Edward, however, soon 
found that litde reliance was to be placed on such coa- 
litions, where every power endeavoured to get as much 
English money as possible, and to do as little as might 
be for it. At the same time Philip of France allied 
himself with the Kings of Navarre and Bohemia, the 
Dukes of Austria, Brittany, and Lorraine, the Palatine 
of the Rhine, and with several of the inferior princes 
of Germany. On either side delays, obstructions, and 
disappointments occurred ; the whole of this year, 1338, 
was passed jin inactivity, and, after spending much 
money, all that Edward could procure from his allies 
Was a promise to mect him next year in the month of 
July, and in a state of readiness. But it was the middle 
oi September, 1339, ere the English king could take 
the field, and then only 15,000 men-at-arms followed 


him to the si¢ge of Cambray. On the frontiers of! 
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France the Counts of Namur and Hainault abandoned 
him. At St. Quentin the rest of his allies halted and 
refused to go any furtlicr.: Upon this: Edward -found 
himself obliged to retreat to Ghent: About the middle 
of February, 1340, he returned to England, to obtain 
more money; and the parliament, still sharing in his 
passion for conquest, readily voted him immense sup- 
plies. Before he could return to Flanders; Edward 
was infurmed that Philip had collected a very nume- 
rous fleet in the harbour of Sluys; for the purpose of 
intercepting him on his voyage. The lords of his 
council advised him to tarry till more English ships 
could be collected and got_ready; but he would not be 
detained so much as a day, and, on the 22nd of June, 
he set sail with such an English fleet as was prepared. 
On the following evening he came in sight of the 
enemy, who, on the morning of the 24th, drew out to 
the mouth of the harbour of Sjuys, not seeming so 
much to offer battle, as to be sure of making an easy 
and great capture. As the English king saw. their 
movement he excliimed—‘* Ha! I have-long: desired 
to fight with the Frenchmen, and now 1 shall fight 
with some of them by the grace of God and St. George.”’* 
And then the English king ranged all bis shipswin 
order of battle, placing the stroagest- foremost, aud 
lining thein well with his bowmen;: and between two 
ships full of bowmen he placed one. full »of men-at- 
arms: and he also had a battalia in resenve, quite fuil 
of archers to reinforce the foreinost line if there should 
be need of it. Aud in this reserve was. a great:swarm 
of countesses, baronesses, ladies of knights: and citi- 
zens’ wives, all coming over to visit the queen of Eng- 
land, who had remained at Ghent. These dames the 
king of England placed under the safeguard. of three 
hundred brave nen-at-arms and five hundred bowmen. 
And when ithe king of England and his marshals had 
arranged their order of battle and their ships very 
wisely, they made spread their sails and so rushed on- 
ward with both sun and wind at their backs.t © The 
Normans, who were the maiu force ‘of King Philip's 
fleet, clearly saw by his banners that the King of Eng- 
land was personally engaging ; and they put their ships 
in good positions, fur they were expert in matters: of 
the sea, and good combatants; and they advanced the 
Christopher, that great-ship which they bad conquered 
the year before from the Eyglish, and this great ship, 
with a great provision of trumpets, and other martial 
instruments, went to meet King Edward. Then com- 
menced the battle, and hard and fierce it was on both 
sides. Archers and arbalisters assailed one another 
furiously ; stones were cast and arrows discharged 
frum the decks; and then, fastening their ships >to- 
gether with grappling-irons, hooks, and chains, the 
men-at-arms fought hand to hand, with swords, and 
pikes, and battle-axes. ‘here the Christopher (grand 
ship!) was retaken by the English, and all ‘those on 
board of her were slain or captured. And then was 
there great shouting and noise ; and stronger the Eng- 
lish came on; and having in aa instant covered the 
deck of the Christopher with their bowmen, they rushed 
upon the Genoese ships that were serving with: the 
French, and that were all’ conquered.“ This battle 
of which I am speaking to you,” continues Froissart, 
“was very murderous aud very horrible, for battles 
and assaults upon the sea are harder and more terrible 
than those on Jand, as no man can draw himself off, or 
flee : thus all must fight, and seek to. sell his life dear, 
and attend the issue of the adventure, aud show him- 
self wherever he is needed, and give’ proof of all his 
hardihood and prowess. Very true is it that, om the 
side of King Philip, Messire Hugue Kyrie] was good 
and bold, as were ‘also Messires’ Bahuchiet and Barbe- 
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noire. . The battle and devastation lasted from the 
hour of prime even unto noon: and it fell to the Eng- 
lish to endure great pain and trouble, for their enemies 
were as four to one, and all men of action and good 
men of the sea. There the English king with his own 
right hand proved himself a valorous knight (for he 
was in the flower of his youth), and so also did the 
Earls ef Derby, Pembroke, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
and: Gloucester; aud the sire of Percy, and Messire 
Waker Manny and Messire Robert of Artois, and 
many other barons and chevaliers.” 

This may be called the first of our great national] 
victories. It was complete. Nearly the whole of the 
French fleet was taken; and Frenchmen, Normans, 
and Genoese were all captured, slain, or drowned. 
All that night, which was the eve of St. John the Bap- 
tist, the English king stayed upon the sea with his 
ships, which lay close before Sluys, making a great 
clamour and noise of trumpets and other manner of 
instruments. And when the morrow came, which was 
St. John’s day, the king and all his people took port 
and land: and the king, setting out humbly on foot, 
with a great swarm of chivalry, went in his pilgrim 
state to the shrine of our lady of Ardenbourg; and 
there the king heard mass, 2nd dined; and went the 
same day to Ghent, where the queen his wife was, who 
received him with great joy.* 

His splendid victory, and, still more, the great sums 
of money he carried with him, brought Edward's allies 
trooping round his standard. Two bundred thousand 
men in all are said to have followed him to the French 
frontier; but again the mass of this incongruous host 
broke up without doing anything of note, and after 
challenging the French king to single combat, and 
spending nearly all his money, Edward was obliged to 
agree to an armistice.t 

So long as Edward fought with foreign mercenaries, 
and from the side of Flanders, on which frontier 
France was exceedingly strong, he met with no success 
and made no impression upon the dominions of Philip; 
but now he was about to try the effect of the arms of 
his‘native English, events having opened to him a new 
road into France, and enabled him to change the seat 
of war, from the Flemish frontier and Picardy, to Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and Poictou, the real scenes of his 
military glory. It was another disputed succession 


that occasioned the renewal of the war. John IIL., | 


duke of Brittany, died in 1341, leaving no issue. Of 
his two brothers, Guy and John de Montfort, Guy, the 
elder, had died some time before him, leaving only a 
daughter, Jane, surnamed Za Boiteuse (or The Lame), 
who was niarried to Charles de Blois, nephew of the 
French king. A dispute arose between the uncle and 
the niece, each claiming the duchy by the laws of in- 
heritance.. The uncle, John de Montfort, was by far 
the more active and the more popular of these two 
competitors; his claim was recognised by the majority 
of the Breton bishops and nobles ; he got possession of 
the treasures of the late duke his brother, he besieged 
and took Brest, Vannes, and other fortresses that held 
out for his niece, and then crossed over to England to 
solicit the co-operation of Edward, being well assured 
that Philip would protect his nephew Charles of Blois, 
the husband of La Boiteuse, and seek through his 
means to incorporate Brittany with France. Philip, 
who had not completed his warlike preparations, and 
who appears, at this moment, to have dreaded the re- 
turn of Edward to the continent, assumed a tone of 
great moderation and justice, and offered, as suzerain, 
to jedce impartially between the claims of the uncle 
and the niece; and to appoint a court of peers and 


other magnates to try this great cause according to the 





ancient Jaws, usages, and constitution of Brittany. 
+ Pict. Hist. Eng, 
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Quitting England, John de Montfort, the uncle, went 
boldly to Paris, whither the peers and magnates were 
summoned, being attended by four hundred Breton 
nobles and gentlemen. John soon found that the 
French king and peerage would give his cause no 
chance of a fair trial and examination, they being one 
and all predetermined to support his niece and rival, 
or rather her husband Charles of Blois; nor was he 
long in suspecting that a plot was on foot to deprive 
him either of his liberty or of his life. Leaving his 
perenne and most of bis friends behind him, he fled 
rom Paris in disguise. A few days after his flight, an 
award was pronounced by the Court of Peers in favour 
of his niece ; and King Philip resolutely announced his 
intention of putting her in possession of the duchy by 
force of arms. Edward quite as resolutely declared that 
this should never be done so long as he was king of 
England and leader and captain of the bravest army in 
the world. Philip, however, was so far right that, by 
the old usages of Brittany, women had succeeded; but 
then the other party could assert and prove that this 
had only been the case in default of males, or when 
there was no near male blood relation of the deceased 
duke or earl. The people of Brittany were as unani- 
mous in preferring the uncle to the niece as were the 
French people in preferring Philip to Edward, 

After his escape from Paris, John de Montfort re- 
turned to London, and then and there did homage for 
his duchy to Edward as lawful king of France, At the 
same time Charles of Blois, the husband of Jane the 
Lame, did homage for the duchy to his uncle Philip, 
who furnished him with an army of six thousand men. 
To meet this army of invasion, John de Montfort 
hurried back to Brittany; and before King Edward 
could cross the seas or send him any assistance, he was 
taken prisoner by foul treachery, and sent to King 
Philip, who committed him to close confinement in 
the Tower of the Louvre. Charles of Blois then got 
possession of Nantes and other towns, and fondly flat- 
tered himself that the contest was over, But John de 
Montfort’s wife was still in Brittany, and that beautiful 
and majestic woman had “ the courage of a man and 
the heart of a lion.”* With her infant son in her 
arms, she presented herself to the people, and implored 
their assistance for the only male issue of their ancient 
line of princes. Such an appeal from a young and 
beautiful woman made a deep impression on those sus- 
ceptible and impassioned hearts of the ancient Celtic 
stock—a race as yet almost unmixed in the commoners 
and peasantry of Brittany. Swords flew up in the air, 
and like the Hungarians, who at a much later period 
vowed they would all die for their empress-queen, the 
Bretons swore that they would fight unto death for 
their lady-regent and her infant boy. As if expressly 
to refute the argumentations of her husband, who had 
pleaded before the court of peers at Paris that women 
were incapable of government because they could not do 
battle like men, the countess put her hand to the sword, 
put a steel casque on her fair head, and rode from castle 
to castle, from town to town, raising troops and com- 
manding them in the field, like a hardy and well-skilled 
knight. When the French army of Charles of Blois 
pent her up and besieged her in the castle of Hennebon, 
on the coast, she made good that castle in the most 
heroic manner, indignantly rejecting every proposition 
of surrender or for capitulation, and keeping up the 
fainting spirits of her people with confident assurances 
that English ships cad. troops would soon come to her 
relief. Mounted on her fleet war-horse, she made se- 
veral sorties, breaking through and through the French 
beleaguering lines, and getting safely back at the dead 
of night with reinforcements for her garrison. At last 
a scarcity of provisions began to be felt within these 

* Froissart. 
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well-defended walls. Day after day the anxious eyes 
of famishing men were cast seaward, and still no Eng- 
lish fleet was seen. A timid or treacherous bishop, 
who had been shut up with her, renewed his dismal 
croaking, and was at length allowed to enter upon 
overtures for a capitulation. De Montfort’s wife, how- 
ever, entreated the lords of Brittany, for the love of 
God, to conclude nothing as yet, telling them she was 
sure she should receive great help from England before 
three more days passed. On the morrow, the garrison 
were completely disheartened by their long fast; the 
bishop again communicated with the enemy, and the 
French were coming up to take possession of the castle, 
when the countess, who was looking over the sea from 
a casement in the high tower, suddenly cried ont “ The 
English! the English! I see the succours coming.” 
And it was indeed the English fleet she saw appearing 
above the line of the horizon. It had been detained 
forty days by contrary winds, but now it came merrily 
over the waves with a press of sail. The people of 
Hennebon crowded the seaward rampart to gladden 
and exult in the sight. Who talks of capitulation or 
surrender now? Back, ye French! Get ye hence, 
Charles of Blois! Remember the sea-fight of Sluys! 
Here is the English king’s armament! And in brief 
space of time, the English ships, great and smal], shot 
into the port, and landed a body of troops, under the 
conduct of Sir Walter Manny, who had fought at Sluys, 
and who was as brave a soldier and as perfect a knight 
as had ever fought in any battle. The fair countess 
received her deliverers with enthusiastic gratitude. 
For the lords and captains she dressed up chambers in 
the castle with fine tapestry, and she dined at table 
with them all. On the following day, after a good 
dinner, Sir Walter Manny said, “ Sirs, I have a great 
mind to go forth and break down this great battering 
engine of the French, that stands so near us, if 7 
will follow me on that emprise.” Quoth Sir Hug 
of Tregnier, “I will not fail thee in this first adven- 
ture.” And so also said Sir Galeran. The knights 
armed, and the robust yeomen of England, who really 
did the business, took up their bows and arrows. 
Manny went quietly out by a postern-gate. His archers 
shot “so thick together,” that the French in charge of 
the engine could not stand it; they fled in amaze, and 
the uncomfortable machine was destroyed. Then 
Manny rushed on the besiegers’ tents and lodgings, 
set fire to them in many places, smiting and killing not 
a few; and, this being all done, he withdrew with his 
companions “ fair and easily.” The countess, who had 
watched the whole of the gallant sortie from the high 
tower, now descended, and came forth joyously, and 
kissed Sir Walter Manny and his comrades, one after 
the other, two or three times, like the brave lady that 
she was.* 

The very next morning the French raised the siege 
of Hennebon, and retired into Lower Brittany. They 
were speedily followed, and on the dismal field of 
Quimperlé they were cut to pieces almost to a man by 
the English and the people of the country whom they 
had cruelly harassed. But in the course of a few 
months Charles of Blois reappeared before Hennebon, 
and began a fresh siege with a much more numerous 
French army. But the people in the town now cared 
little for the number of their besiegers, and they 
mocked them and scoffed at them from their walls, 
crying out, “Ye be not numerous enough yet; ye be 
not enough to take Hennebon! Go, and seek your 
companions who sleep in the fields of —— ” 
Another brilliant sortie, headed by Sir Walter Manny, 


put an end to this second siege—the French retreating 

with disgrace and loss. ‘The wife of De Montfort then 

went over to England to press for further reinforce- 
* Froissart, 
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King Edward furnished her with some chosen 
troops, which were placed under the command: of 
Robert of Artois, and embarked in forty-six vessels, 
most of which were but small and weak. Between the 
island of Guernsey and the French coast, these ships 
encountered a French fleet of thirty-two (all ships, on 
board of which were a thousand men-at-arms, and three 
thousand Genoese crossbow-men. A fierce combat 
ensued, during which De Montfort’s wife stood on the 
deck with a “stiff and sharpsword,” and a coat of mail, 
fighting manfully. The battle was interrupted by the 
darkness of night and by a tremendous storm ; but the 
English, whose object was to reach Brittany as soon 
as possible, after suffering some loss at sea, got safely 
into a little port between Hennebon and Vannes, 
Robert of Artois landed the troops and proceeded with 
the countess, to lay siege to Vannes, of which Charles 
of Blois had obtained possession. Vannes was carried 
by a night assault, and then the brave lady returned 
triumphantly to Hennebon. Soon after, Vannes was 
retaken by an immense host, led on by Olivier de 
Clisson, and De Beaumanoir. Robert of Artois, who 
had remained to defend the place, escaped through a 
postern; but he was sorely wounded, and obliged. to 
return to London, where within a few weeks. he 
finished his stormy career. Upon this King Edward 
determined to head the war in Brittany himself, with 
twelve thousand fighting men. After landing) ‘his 
troops and saluting the countess, the English king 
went to Vannes and established a siege there ; he then 
proceeded to Rennes, and thence to Nantes, driving 
the French before him. 

But King Philip not only reinforced his nephew 
Charles, but also sent his eldest son the Duke of Nor- 
mandy to serve with him in Brittany. Edward re- 
traced his steps to Vannes, which his captains had not 
been able to take during his absence. When the Duke 
of Normandy followed him with a far superior force, 
he intrenched himself in front of Vannes; and then the 
French formed an intrenched camp at a short distance 
from him. Here both parties lay inactive for several 
weeks, during which winter set in. The Duke of Nor- 
mandy dreaded every day that Edward would be rein- 
forced from England ; and it appears that an English 
fleet was actually on the way. On the other hand, 
Edward dreaded that he should be left without pro- 
visions before his fleet could arrive. At this juncture, 
two Legates of the Pope arrived at the hostile camps, 
and, by their good offices, a truce was concluded for 
three years and eight months. 

Rarely was a truce less observed. Instead of re- 
leasing John of Montfort, which he was bound to do 
by the treaty, Philip made his confinement still more 
rigorous, and answered the remonstrances of the Pope 
with a miserable quibble. The war was continued 
against the Bretons, who still fought gallantly under 
their young, fair, and fearless countess ; and hostilities 
were carried on, both by sea and Jand, between: the 
French and English. The people of both these nations 
were so exasperated against each other, that they 
seldom adie an opportunity of fighting, caring 
nothing for the armistice which their respective 
princes and rulers had sworn to. The popular preju- 
dices and passions of the two people rendered any 
lasting peace impracticable, even if the two rival kings 
had honestly and earnestly wished for it. A savage 
and treacherous deed drew down a dreadful odium on 
King Philip, and roused the implacableenmity of many 
great and powerful French families. During a gay 
tournament he suddenly arrested Olivier de Clisson, 
Godfrey d@Harcourt, and twelve other: lords and 
knights, and had their heads cut off in the midst of the 
Halles or market-place.of Paris. Other nobles were 
treacherously seized and disposed of in the same 


ments. 
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Siimmary Manver in Normandy and elsewhere. They 
Were all said ta have been engagedin a treasonable 
Fi ee cng with England; but not one of these 
noblemen was brought to trial, or subjected to any 
kind of legal examination, “They were suspected, ‘in- 
veigled, and seized ; and as soon as they were seized 
they were beheaded. A ery of horror ran throwgh 
the Jand. Philip was denounced as a tyrant and moti- 
ster, ahd his nephew, Charles of Blois, was coupled 
with him. . Such of the Breton nobles as had been in- 
duced to support Charles, instantly went over to the 
countess; other lords, feating that they in their turn 
might be suspected, fled from the French court, and 
then really opened a correspondence with Edward, in- 
viting him into France. Shortly after these events 
John.de Moatfort, who had Jam three years a captive, 
and who had many times expected death, contrived to 
escape in the disguise of a pedlar. He came straight 
over to England, renewed his homage to Edward as 
King of France, and, having obtained some money and 
a few troops, he repaired to Hennebon. But the joy 
of his heroic wife was of short duration—for de Mont- 
fort sickened and died soon after his return, appoint- 
ing by will the King of England guardian to his son. 
The interesting case of the young and beautiful and 
most braye widow, and of her innocent and helpless 
child, spread an interest over the whole war, and 
animated with romantic and generous feelings the 
English combatants in it. Next to St. George, the 
patron saint, no war-cry was so captivating and thrill- 
ing to the English as “Tle Countess! De Montfort’s 
widow ! Strike for the Countess!” And terrible were 
the blows, they struck. 

Charles of Blois, still intent upon conquest, returned 


into Brittany, and renewed the war with a more atro- | 
cious spirit than ever ; but he had no chance of success. | 


The people, who could not be exterminated, detested 
his name, fighting bravely against him, under the ban- 
ners_of their widowed countess, and the country re- 
mained an efficicnt ally of England. Whether Edward 
carried the war against Philip into Normandy or into 
Poictou, Brittany covered one of his flanks, and re- 
mained open to him as a place of retreat and protection 
in ease of any serious reverse. 

In the spring of 1345, Edward, still warmly seconded 
by his parliament, and animated by the feeling of his 
people, completed his preparations for a war on a 

rand seale. Troops were sent into Guienne, where 
the French had seized many towns, under the command 
of the king's brave cousin, the Earl of Derby, one of 
the heroes of Sluys. The earl fell like a thunderbolt 
among the French; beat them in a pitched battle near 
Auberoche ; took many of their nobles prisoners, and 
drove them out of the country, leaving only a few for- 
tresses in, possession of Philip’s garrisons. About the 
same time, King Edward went in person to Sluys to 
treat with the popular deputies of the free cities of 
Flanders. This interview, and the projects discussed 
at it, led to the death of, James Von Artaveldt, who 
engaged to transfer the allegiance of those states to 
King Edward’s infant son, and who was accused— 
very falsely—of having robbed the public treasury to 
furnish the English king with money. The rare 
brewer was murdered by a mob in his own city of 
Ghent, “Poor men first raised him, and wicked men 
killed him,”* Upon learning the death of his old and 
steady ally, Edward sailed back for England, filled with 
grief, indignation, and rage, and vowing vengeance 
against the turbuJént,and unsteady burghers. The 
free towns fell into great, consternation; their pro- 
sperity depended on their trade, and their trade in a 
great, measure depended on Englaud. If King Edward 
should shut his ports to their manufactures, or pro- 

* Froissart. 
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hibit the exportation of English wool, her trade must 
be well nigh ruined. Bruges, Ypres, Courtray, Oude- 
narde,—all the chief of the industrious towns except 
Ghent,—sent deputies to London to offer apologies to 
the English king, and to vow that they were guiltless 
of the murder of James Von Artaveldt. Edward 
waived his claim to the formal cession of the sove- 
reignty of Flanders to his son, and contented himself 
with other advantages and promises, among’ which 
was one that the Flemings would, in the course of the 
following year, pour an army into the north-east of 
France, while the English attacked that kingdom from 
another quarter. 

Accordingly, early in the swimmer of 1346 Edward 
collected a fine and admirably appointed army. It was 
agit on entirely of English, Welsh, and Irish, not a 
single foreigner being admitted into its ranks. With 
these forces Edward Janded on the coast of Normandy, 
near Cape la Hogue, about the middle of July. That 
province was almost defenceless, for the English attack 
had been expected to fall upon the south. ~ In ‘the 
latter direction the Duke of Normandy had fallen upon 
the gallant and accomplished Eari of Derby, and was 
endeavouring, with the flower of the French army, to 
drive the English out of Guienne. One of Edward’s 
immediate objects was to create an alarm which should 
| draw the Duke of Normandy out of that province, and, 
‘by crossing the Seine, to join his allies the Flemings, 
who had been true to their recent engagement, and had 
already reached the north-eastern French frontier. 
Having taken Carenton, St. Lo, Caen, and wasted the 
country, he advanced te the left bank of the Seine, 
intending to cross that river near Rouen. But when 
he got opposite that great town, he found that King 
Philip was there before lim, that the bridge of boats 
was removed, and that a French army, far superior in 
niinber to his own, eccupied the right bank of the 
river. The English then ascended the river towards 
| Paris by the left bank, the French marching and 
manoeuvring along the right, breaking down all the 
bridges, securing al] the boats and rafts, and preventing 
their enemy from passing the river. Steadily pressing 
onward, Edward reached Poissy, within eight or nine 
miles of Paris. Here there was a good bridge across 
the Seine, but it had been partially destroyed by order 
of Philip, who was as anxious to keep his enemy on 
the left bank as Edward was to get to the right. The 
English marched from Poissy to St. Germain, which 
they burned to the ground ; and by seizing some boats 
on the river they were enabled to do stil] further mis- 
chief. St. Cloud, Bourg-la-Reine, and Neuilly. were 
reduced to ashes. Still, however, Edward's situation 
was critica] ; he was widely separated from his Flemish 
auxiliaries, and Philip was reinforced daily. Having 
again examined the bridge at Poissy, Edward struck 
his tents, and moved as if he would seriously attack 
Paris, and his van really penetrated to the suburbs of 
that capital. This movement obliged the French to 
march over to the opposite bank, to the relief of those 
suburbs. This was what Edward wanted : instantly lie 
wheeled round, cleared the remains of the bridge of 
Poissy by means of his bowmen, repaired it, and crossed 
it to the right bank of the Seiue with little loss. From 
the Seine he continued his way by forced marches to- 
wards the river Somme. King Philip now determined 
to prevent his crossing the Somme: by rapid moye- 
ments he got to Amiens on that river, and sent detach- 
ments along the right bank to destroy the bridges and 
guard every ford. The English attempted to pass at 
Pont St. Remi, at Long, at Pequigny, but failed at 
each place. Meanwhile, the French king, who had 
now 100,000 men under his banner, divided his force ; 
and while one division was posted on the right batik 








to prevent the passage of the English, he marched 
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with the other\along the left bank, to drive them. to- 
wards the river and the sea. So close was Philip upon 
his enemy, that he entered Airaines, where Edward 
had slept, only two hours after his departure. . That 
evening the English reached Oisement, near the coast, 
where they found themselves cooped up between, the 
sea, the Somme, and the division of the French army 
which remained with Philip, and which was six times 
more numerous than their whole force. The marshals 
of the army were again sent to see whether they could 
discover any ford. They could find none,. The Eng- 
lish king then assembled all his prisoners, and pro- 
mised liberty and arich reward to any one of them 
that could show him where he, his army, and waggons 
might cross the Somme. Among these prisoners was 
a common country fellow named Gobin Agace, and 
this poor clown spoke up and said that there was a 
“lace a little lower down, cailed Blanche-Tague, or the 
White Spot, which was fordable at ebb of tide. ‘The 
King of England ” says Froissart, “ did not sleep much 
that night, but, rising at midnight, ordered his trum- 
pets to sound.” Ina few minutes the baggage was all 
vaded, and everything got ready. At the peep of day 
the English army sect out from the dark old town of 
Oisement, under the guidance of Gobin Agace. Ia 
brief time they came to the ford of Blanche-Taque ; 
but Edward had the mortification to find not only that 
the tide was full, but that the opposite side of the 
river was lined with 12,000 Frenchmen. He was 
obliged to wait till the hour of “ primes.” This was 
an awful, suspense, for every moment he expected 
Philip in his rear.. The French king, however, did 
not come up, as he certainly might and ought to have 
done..At “ primes” the river was reported to be ford- 
able ; and thereupon Edward commanded his marshals 
to dash into the water, “in the names of God and St. 
George.” Instantly the most doughty, and the best 
mounted spurred into the river. Halfway across, while 
treading the rocky, slippery bed, they were met by the 
French cavalry of Sir Godemar du Fay, and a fierce 
conflict took, place in the water. When the English 
had overcome this opposition, they had to encounter 
another, for the French still occupied, in battle array 
and in great force, a narrow path which led from the 
ford up the sloping right bank of the river. Among 
others posted there was a strong body of Genoese 
cross-bowmen, who galled the English sorely; but 
Edward’s archers came up and “ shot so well together,” 
that they forced all their opponents to give way. The 
ford and the path being thus cleared, Edward crossed 
over, and in the twinkling of an eye cleared the whole 
right bank of the river; and while part of his forces 
pursued Godemar du Fay, the king encamped with 
the rest in the pleasant fields between Crotoy and 
Crecy.. Philip now appeared on the opposite side of 
the ford, where Edward had so long: waited; but he 
was Loo Jate—the tide was returning and covering the 
ford ; and, after taking a few stragglers of the Euglish 
army, who had not crossed in time, he thought it pru- 
dent.to return up the river, to cross it by the bridge 
of Abbeville. On the following day Edward’s mar- 
shals rode to Crotoy, in the harbour of which they 
found many vessels laden with wines from Poictou, 
Sajntonge, and La Rochelle. 

Edward was now within a few days’ march of the 
frontiers of Flanders, but, nothing was seen or heard 
of his Flemish auxiliaries, who came toa halt at the 
very moment when they ought to have pressed their 
advance. He, however, resolyed to move no farther 
step to mect them. When told that King Philip 


would still pursue him, he merely said—* We will go 
no. farther ; I haye good reason to wait for him on this 
spot; I am now upon the Jawful inheritance of my 
Jady mother,—upon the lands of Ponthieu, which were 
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given to her.as, her marriage, portion; and I am 
resulved to defend them against my, adversary, Phili 
of Valvis.” As he Rad. pot the eighth part of the 
numberof men that now followed Philip, his marsha] 
selected an advantageous position on an eminence a 
little behind the village of Crecy, There the army set 
about brightening and repairing their armour; and 
the king gave a supper that evening to the earls and 
barons; and he made good cheer. Rising at early 
dawn, he and his son Edward, styled the black prince 
(from the hue of his favourite armour), heard, mass 
together and communicated: the greater part of his 
people confessed, and put themselves in a comfortable 
state of mind. They had not been harassed for many 
hours; they had fared well; they had enjoyed a good 
night's rest, and were fresh and vigorous. Aficr mass 
the king ordered the men to arm, and assembled each 
under his proper banner, on spots which had been 
carefully marked out during the preceding day. In 
the rear of his army he enclosed a large park, near 
a wood, in which he placed ajl his baggage-waggons 
and all his horses; for every one, man-at-arms as well 
as archer, was to fight that day’s battle on foot. ‘The 
first division of the army was under the command of 
his young son Edward, with whom were placed the 
Earls of Warwick and Oxford, Sir Godfrey d'Harcourt, 
Sir John Chandos, and other experienced captains: it 
consisted of about eight hundred men-at-arms, two 
thousand archers, and one thousand light infantry from 
the mountains of Wales. A little behind them, and 
rather on their flank, stood the second division, con- 
sisting of eight hundred men-at-arms and one thousand 
two hundred archers, who were commanded by the 
Earls.of Northampton and Arundel, the Lords de Roos, 
Willoughby, and others, The third division stood in 
reserve on the top of the hill; it consisted of seven 
hundred men-at-arms and two thousand archers; and 
these the king proposed keeping. under his own eye. 
The archers of each division formed in front, in the 
shape of a poricullis or harrow. When they were thus 
arranged, Edward, mounted on a small palfrey with a 
white wand in his hand, and a marshal on either side 
of ‘him, rode gently from rank to rank, speaking to all 
his officers, exhorting them to defend his honour and 
his right; and he spoke so serenely and cheerfully 
that those who were discomforted were comforted on 
hearing him and looking into his confident counite- 
nance. ‘This equanimity, this courageous serenity was 
one of the greatest advantages that Edward had over 
his rival. Philip was always too fast or too slow, 
always in a rage or perturbation; he lacked the one 
great quality of coolness, without which there is no 
great general. At the hour of three in the afternoon, 
Edward ordered that all his people should eat at their 
ease, and drink a drop of wine; and they all ate and 
drank Very comfortably; and then they sate down ‘in 
their ranks, on the green sward, with their helmets 
and bows before them, so that they might ‘be tlie 
fresher when their enemies should arriye. 

Philip had Jost a whole day at Abbeville, waiting for 
reinforcements. But this morning he marched to give 
battle, breathing fury and vengeance. All his move- 
ments were precipitate, without plan or concert, When 
he came in sight of the well-ordered battalia of 
Edward, his men were tired, and his rear guard far 
behind. By the advice of a Bohemian captain, le 
agreed to. put off the battle till the morrow. Two 
French officers forthwith rode, one along the van and 
the other towards the rear, crying out * Halt banners, 
in the name of God and St. Denis!’ Those in front 
stopped, but those behind rode on, saying that they 
would not halt until they were as forward as the first. 
When the Van felt the rear thus pressing (1 them they 
pushed still forward, and neither King Philip ‘nor’ his 
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marshals could stop them; but on they marched with- 
out any order until they came near the English, when 
they stopped fast enough. Then the foremost ranks 
fell back at once in great disorder, which alarmed 
those in the rear. There was then room enough for 
those behind to in front, had they been willing so 
to do: “some did so, and some remained very shy.” 
A’. the roads in the French rear were covered with 
common people, who were flourishing swords or staves 
in the air, and bawling out, “ Kill! kili! Kill the 
English!” And with them were many great lords that 
were making a distant show of their prowess, ‘There 
is no man,” says Froissart, “ unless he had been pre- 
sent, that can imagine or truly record the confusion of 
that day, especially the bad management and disorder 
of the French, whose troops were innumerable.” Now 
the king, dukes, earls, barons, and lords of France 
advanced each as he thought best. Philip was carried 
forward by the torrent, and, as soon as he came in 
sight of the English, his blood began to boil, and he 
cried out, “ Order the Genoese forward, and begin 
the battle, in the name of God and St. Denis!” 
These Genoese were famous cross-bowmen: accord- 
ing to Froissart they were fifteen thousand strong. 
But they had marched that day six leagues on foot, 
completely armed and carrying their heavy cross- 
bows; and thus they were sore fatigued when they 
first caught a view of the English. They told the 
Constable of France that they were not in case to 
do any great exploit of battle that day. The Count 
d’Alengon, King Philip’s brother, hearing this, said, 
“See what we get by employing these foreign ras- 
cals, who fail us in our hour of need.” The suscep- 
tible Italians were not likely té forget the count’s 
insulting language, but they nevertheless formed and 
led the van. The Genoese cross-bowmen were sup- 
ported by the Count d’Alencon, with a numerous 
cavalry magnificently equipped. While these things 
were passing, a heavy rain fell, and there was loud 
thunder in the sky ; and there was a fearful eclipse of 
the sun; and, before the rain and thunder, a great 
flight of crows, the heralds of the storm, had hovered 
in the air, sereaming over both armies. About five in 
the afternoon, the weather cleared up and the sun 
shone forth in full splendour. His rays darted right in 
the eyes of the French, but the English had the sun at 
their backs. When the Genoese had made their ap- 
proach, they set up a terrible shout to strike terror 
into the English; but the English yeomen remained 


‘ motionless, not es te care at all for it. The 
8 


Genoese sent up a second shout, and advanced, but still 
the English moved not: they shouted a third time, and, 
advancing still a little, began to discharge their cross- 
bows. Then the English moved, but it was one step 
forward ; and they shot their arrows with such rapidity 
and vigour “that it seemed as if it snowed.” These 
English arrows pierced shield and armour; the Genoese 
could not stand them. On seeing these auxiliaries 
waver and then fall back, the king of France cried out 
in a fury, “ Kill me those scoundrels, for they stop our 
way without doing any good!” and at these words the 
French men-at-arms laid about them, killing and 
wounding the retreating Genoese, Wonderfully was 
the confusion increased hereby; and still the English 
yeomen kept shooting as vigorously as before into the 
midst of the crowd. Many of their arrows fell among 
D’Alengon’s splendid cavalry, and, killing and wound- 
ing many, made the rest caper and fall among the 
re ing Genoese, “so that they could never rally 
or get up again.” Having got free from the rabble 
rout, D’Alencon and the Count of Flanders skirted the 
English archers and fell upon the men-at-arms of 
Prince Edward’s battalia, where they fought fiercely 
enough for some time. The second division of the 
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English moved to the support of the young prince. The 
king of Frauce would have supported D’Alengon, but 
he could not penetrate a thick hedge of English archers 
that formed in his front. But without King Philip’s 
aid, D’Alencon, with whom were fighting French, 
Germans, Bohemians, and Savoyards, seemed to all 
eyes to be more than a match for Prince Edward. At 
a moment when the conflict seemed doubtful, the Earl 
of Warwick sent Sir Thomas Norwich to request a 
reinforcement from the reserve. Edward, who had 
watched the battle from a windmill on the summit of 
the hill, and who did not put on his helmet the whole 
day, asked the knight whether his son were killed, or 
wounded, or thrown to the ground? The knight re- 
plied, “ No, sire, please God, but he is hard beset.” 
“Then,” said the king, “ return to these who sent you, 
and tell them that they shall have no help from me. 
Let the boy win his spurs, for I am resolved, if it 

lease God, that this day be his, and that the honour of 
it be given all to him and to those to whose care I have 
intrusted him.” So soon as Sir Thomas Norwich had 
reported this message, they were all greatly encou- 
raged, and repented of having sent him. Soon after 
this, D’Alencon was killed, and his battalia scattered. 
The King of France made several brilliant charges, 
but he was repulsed each time with great loss; his 
horse was killed under him by an English arrow, and 
the best of his friznds had fallen around. Night now 
setin, but not before Philip had lost the battle. John 
of Hainault laid hold of Philip’s bridle-rein, and led 
him away partly by force. At this moment the French 
king had not more than sixty men about him: if he 
had lingered on the field, he must have been made pri- 
soner; but he soon fled with John of Hainault as fast 
as his wearied horse could carry him. The English 
soldiers made great fires, and lighted torches because 
of the great darkness of the night. And then King 
Edward came down from his post on the crest of the 
hill, and, in front of the whole army, took the Black 
Prince in his arms, kissed him, and said, “ Sweet son! 
God give thee good perseverance! Thou art my true 
son, for loyally hast thou acquitted thyself this day, and 
worthy art thou of acrown!’ Young Edward bowed 
very lowly, and, humbling himself, gave all the honour 
to the king, his father.* 


* Froissart, 
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